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BISHOP McQUAID OF ROCHESTER 

HIS PASTORAL WORK IN NEW JERSEY (1848-1868) 

The past year of 1918 was memorable in the annals of Rochester. 
It marked a triple anniversary commemorating events of the utmost 
significance in the history of local Catholicism. As early as June 
30, 1818, the Ontario Messenger of Canandaigua, New York, 
gave notice that "the Rev. Dr. O'Gorman, a Roman Catholic 
Priest, and Rector of St. Mary's Church, Albany, will preach at 
the Court House in this village, this day, at six o'clock in the 
afternoon and at the village of Williamsburg, in the town of 
Groveland, on Sunday, the 5th day of July next, at 11 o'clock in 
the forenoon." There is reason to believe that the zealous 
missionary also made his way to Rochester, which was within 
easy reach both from Canandaigua and Williamsburg. At all 
events John McGuire of Rochester found a place on the board of 
trustees, organized under the direction of the Rev. Dr. O'Gorman 
at the beginning of the next year for the parish church of all cen- 
tral and western New York at Utica, to which there was also 
elected Charles Carroll of the Genesee River, the Catholic founder 
of Rochester, who resided at Williamsburg. 1 Consequently, the 
year 1918 is justly regarded the centenary of the first Mass in 
Rochester. Fifty years later the newly created Diocese of Roch- 
ester received its first Bishop, the Right Rev. Bernard J. 
McQuaid, who at first "was determined not to accept, and 
had in this the encouragement of his own Bishop, but" March 
13, 1868, Archbishop McCloskey was able to write Archbishop 
Spalding, "he has finally yielded to considerations such as have 
been pressed on the Bishop-elect of Buffalo." 2 He was conse- 
crated in the Cathedral of New York, July 12, 1868, and took pos- 
session of his See four days later. The year 1918, therefore, is 
also the golden jubilee of the Diocese of Rochester. The most 
the new Bishop could do the first years of his episcopate for 
ecclesiastical education was the establishment of a Preparatory 

1 Copy of certificate of incorporation, January 26, 1819: Religious Associations, p. 
87. Utica Courthouse. 

2 Letters to Archbishop Spalding, File No. 35: Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 
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BISHOP MCQUAID OF ROCHESTER 43 

Seminary at his return from the Vatican Council and to persevere 
in planning and saving for the realization of what he himself 
regarded as the crowning work of his life, his theological seminary. 
Twenty-five years after his arrival, he was able to open St. Ber- 
nard's Seminary to its first students with strong hopes for its 
development "into a model seminary, glorious in its fulness, its 
thoroughness, its endowments, its adaptability to its end, en- 
compassed by priests whose early days were spent within its walls, 
and where they learned that consecration of the soul to God for 
the neighbor's saving was the noblest end." 3 Teaching was begun 
in September, 1893, and so the year 1918 is finally also the silver 
jubilee of the St. Bernard Ecclesiastical Seminary. 



The early years of Bishop McQuaid's life were anything but 
promising of such success. Misfortune visited his family in his 
childhood in overflowing measure. The Record of Burials in 
St. Patrick's Cemetery, New York City, June 15, 1827, has the 
name of Mary McQuade, years 33, place of nativity Ireland, and 
place of death Paulus Hook. The same book, March 27, 1829, 
records the burial of an infant, Patrick McQuade, three months 
old, with New Jersey assigned as the place of its nativity and 
death. If this is the child of Bernard McQuaid, the Bishop's 
father, as seems to be the case, the widower married again, giving 
a stepmother to his family. Three years later the Bergen County 
Courier, May 9, 1832, informed its readers that "an inquest 
was held last Wednesday, May 2, before Stephen H. Lutkins, 
Esquire, in this city, on the body of Barney McQuade. Verdict of 
the Jury 'that the deceased came to his death by blows inflicted 
on him by John McCosker.' Both these men were employed 
at the Jersey Glass Factory. McCosker has fled." As it might be 
expected, the Record of Burials in the Eleventh Street Cemetery, 
New York City, May 3, 1832, has the name of Bernard McQuade, 
years 32, place of nativity Ireland, place of death New Jersey. 4 
Life with his stepmother was such that Bishop McQuaid, even 



"Bishop McQuaid, Pastoral on Seminary Collection, August 20, 1894. 
4 Burial Records in Cemetery Office, 24 E. 52nd St., New York City. 
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to the day of his own death, could not shake off the bitter mem- 
ories of the woman who abused him terribly in his childhood. All 
this misery came to an end when he was brought to the Prince 
Street Orphan Asylum, New York City, where he found a home 
with the Sisters of Charity. A terse entry on the books of the 
Institution has the following record of his life there: "Bernard 
McQuaid, aged 7 years, entered the R. C. O. A., Aug. 20, 1832, 
and was discharged June 4th, 1839, aged 14 years. He was 
sent to Chambly College, Canada." 5 In the Orphan Asylum he 
found " a prudent and wise guide" in Mother Elizabeth Boyle, and 
as late as February 14, 1907, he gratefully called to mind "the 
blessing of coming under her gentle and even piety and saintly 
example." 6 After Bishop McQuaid finished his preparatory 
studies in Chambly College, he entered St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Fordham, which was then in its infancy. When he had com- 
pleted his studies there, he was ordained by Bishop Hughes on 
the feast of the Holy Name, January 16, 1848. 

Looking over the past towards the end of his life, Bishop 
McQuaid wrote: "I wonder at my length of days, for in my first 
days of priestly work I was a frail and delicate man, apparently 
destined to a short career." 7 Nevertheless, Bishop McQuaid 
was unsparing of himself from the very first years of his missionary 
life as pastor of Madison in New Jersey, of which he was in 
charge from 1848 to 1853. His Register of Baptisms, even in 
the first months of his priestly life, gives evidence of his minis- 
tration to Catholics living in Union, Essex, Morris, Warren, and 
Sussex counties; 8 there are only three more counties in the present 
Diocese of Newark. As Bishop McQuaid declared in his sermon 
at the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, it was, "while jour- 
neying through this district, hunting up stray sheep of the 
fold," that "the experience was acquired that without schools 
our children, and especially those of mixed marriages, would be 
lost." 9 However, his observant mind had noted this crying need 
even before his advent in New Jersey. 



6 Office Archives, 462 Madison Ave., New York City. 

' Bishop McQuaid to Mother Xavier: St. Elizabeth College Letters. 

' Ibid. 

8 First Baptismal Record in the Rectory of St. Vincent's Church, Madison, N. J. 

* Memorial Volume of III Plenary Council of Baltimore, p. 175. 
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I used to look at those boys in New York, everywhere crowding our 
streets, but not crowding our churches, and many a time I had occasion to 
say to myself: If God had not been kinder to me than to these, might I 
not be much worse? God in his mercy had given me the opportunity of 
a Christian education. Could I not, then, in common gratitude, try to 
gain children entrusted to my care; could I not try to teach them to 
know this same God by a Christian education?" 10 

He did make the attempt at the first opportunity, so that 
Bishop McQuaid later could write to Dean Flynn : 

You can claim that in Morristown you have the second oldest Catho- 
lic school in the State of New Jersey uninterruptedly kept up. Madison 
has the first. I established both in a very humble way, it is true; but 
they helped to establish the principle that Catholic schools were as neces- 
sary as churches. 11 

About a month after Bishop McQuaid opened his Morris- 
town parochial school, Bishop Hughes, whom ten years before 
the anti-Catholic teaching and influence of the public school 
system moved to fruitless efforts to secure an equitable share of 
the public school funds for Catholic schools, issued a pastoral with 
the significant statement: 

I think the time has almost come when it will be necessary to build 
the school-house first, and the church afterward. Our fellow-citizens 
have adopted a system of education . . . from which they have 
attempted to divorce religion under the plea of excluding sectarianism 
from elements of education and literature. For myself, I may be al- 
lowed to say that I do not regard it as suited to a Christian laud, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, however admirably it might be adapted to the 
social condition of an enlightened pagan. 12 

A larger field of operation opened up to Bishop McQuaid with 
the creation of the bishopric of Newark. One of the first official 
acts its Bishop had to enter on his diocesan register is dated Octo- 
ber 18, 1853: "Revd. Michael Madden appointed to Madison 
in place of Rev. B. J. McQuaid, who comes to Newark as Pastor 
of the Cathedral." 13 Archbishop Corrigan in the Register of 
Clergy, Diocese of Newark, has briefly described the activities of 
the newly appointed Rector in the See of Newark until his re- 
moval as Bishop to Rochester in 1868: 

10 Sermon: Blessing of the corner-stone of Morristown school, Church of the As- 
sumption, November 25, 1886. Flynn, Story of a Parish, p. 187. 

11 Ibid., p. 152. 

12 Hassard, Life of Archbishop Hughes, p. 338. 

" o. c, p. 1: Newark Diocesan Archives, Seton Hall College. 
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Pastor of the Cathedral, and right arm of the Bishop for many years. 
Built and rebuilt Seton Hall College. Introduced Sisters of Charity, 
and was foremost in promoting all diocesan works. Vicar-General 
after F. Moran's death." 

Bishop Bayley had also come to consider the parochial school 
house "second in importance only to the House of God itself." 15 
Moreover, he regarded a diocesan college "of the highest im- 
portance for the upholding and furthering of our holy religion." 
The college which he had in mind was intended not only for the 
Christian education of the lay youth, but also for the training 
"of young men of the diocese who gave signs of a vocation to 
the priesthood." 16 Seton Hall College was finally opened on the 
Chegaray farm near Madison September 1, 1857, with the Rev. 
Bernard J. McQuaid as President, to which office the Rev. 
Daniel Fisher was appointed the second year. However, July 
16, 1859, Bishop Bayley had to make the following entry on the 
Register of the Diocese: 

Have been obliged to reappoint the Rev. Father McQuaid to the 
Presidency of the College, he still retaining the Pastorship of the Cathe- 
dral. It is more difficult to find a good College President than to find a 
good anything else in this world. All the College needs to ensure its per- 
manent prosperity is a President. Everything else is there. 17 

The next spring the Marble House near South Orange was 
bought, and became the Seminary, as a separate college building 
was erected there for the opening of school work at the new site 
in September, 1860. 

The Annual Catalogues of Seton Hall College attest the steady 
growth of the institution, and especially reveal the organizing 
hand of a strong man conscious of the purpose of his work in the 
education of Catholic youth. He never became guilty, even in 
the humble beginnings of his College, of advertising for the educa- 
tion of Protestant children, and yet the College developed so 
rapidly despite war-time conditions that its President had to 
advise parents in the Catalogue of 1862-63 to "make an early 



" o. c, p. 7; ibid. 

15 Bayley, Hist. Cath. Ch. in New York, p. 162. 

16 Bp. Bayley to Propagation of Faith, France, February, 1856; Flynn, 
Catholic Church in N. J., p. 280; August 1855; ibid., p. 277. 

17 o. c, p. 74. 
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application, as many applicants are refused admission at the 
opening session in August." Seton Hall College became so popular 
with its patrons that there was no decrease in the attendance, 
but a steady increase, even when the tuition was raised, accord- 
ing to the Catalogue of 1863-4, to $300, and two years later to 
$500. However, it must not be imagined that the institution 
was not severely tried in the early years of its existence. The 
Catalogue of 1863-4 had to report "the burning of the gymnasium 
and the apparatus belonging to it." 18 A few years later a much 
more disastrous fire threatened its destruction, but it only served 
to prove the invincible tenacity of purpose and the unfailing re- 
sourcefulness of its President in adversity. His circular to the 
patrons and friends of Seton Hall College gives ample evidence 
of this. 

The ruins of the burnt building are being removed. Arrangements 
for rebuilding the new College are going on. 

I would be the most fainthearted of men, if I were to hesitate one 
moment in going on with my work. The general cry is, " Give us some- 
thing larger, grander, more suitable for college purposes." It is my 
intention with God's blessing and your kind help to do so. 

A little plain talk with regard to my financial means will not be out 
of place. 

The new building will cost $50,000. My insurances amount to 
$19,000; there are $4,000 worth of materials on hand; Bishop Bayley will 
order a general collection in all the churches of the Diocese which will 
amount to $10,000. The balance I must find elsewhere. I can look 
only to those parents who appreciate the work Seton Hall is doing 
for their children; to the personal friends of Bishop Bayley, who will 
deeply sympathize with him in the heavy and unexpected burden that 
has been placed upon him by this calamity; and to those friends that I 
may have found in my labors in behalf of education, and who have felt 
kindly towards me for all I have tried to do for the welfare of their chil- 
dren. 

I, therefore, look anxiously and earnestly for the assistance that 
the well-wishers of Seton Hall may be able to render in this trying 
moment. Whatever they may be able to give or obtain from their 
friends, be it much, be it little, will be most thankfully received. 

I need not add that all our benefactors will be earnestly remembered in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

B. J. McQuaid." 
Seton Hall, Feb. 2, 1866. 

"o. c, p. 27. 

M Seton Hall College Catalogue, 1865-6, p. 23, tq. 
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The Catalogue of the very next Academic Year announced that 
" since last Commencement Day the work upon the New Build- 
ing has been carried on steadily until it has almost approached 
completion. The little that remains unfinished can await a 
replenished treasury." 20 The character possessed by such a man 
could not fail to impress those who came into contact with him. 
Thus the Rev. William McCloskey, later Bishop of Louisville, 
wrote of the President of Seton Hall College to Dr. Corrigan, 
the future Bishop of Newark and Archbishop of New York, then 
in charge of the Seminary department attached to the College : 

From what I saw on my late visit & from the little conversation I had 
with him, I must say that I have the highest appreciation of his energy 
and zeal. He is doing a greater work than I think even he is conscious of, 
but the full fruit is to be reaped hereafter. Be not discouraged then at 
the hard work that comes up before you & in shapes that you did not 
anticipate. With such a man one must not stand on trifles. So cooper- 
ate with him warmly, generously, & enter into his every wish for the 
temporal prosperity of the College while you do all in your power to 
advance the Spiritual or rather ecclesiastical interests. 

Bear in mind his many good qualities and forget your own trials for 
his zeal, which, if it sometimes run over & flood his neighbor's fields, is 
always well meant. 21 

Old Seton Hall College near Madison was sold to the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Elizabeth, and was the beginning of St. Eliza- 
beth's Mother House, Academy, and College at Convent Station. 
The foundation of this Community to take charge of parochial 
schools, orphanages, etc., in the Diocese of Newark was even more 
important than the creation of Seton Hall College. "My whole 
soul," Bishop McQuaid wrote Mother Xavier later, "was wrapped 
up in the future success of the Diocese of Newark, and the strong- 
est conviction I had was that there never could be success without 
a sisterhood for the diocese, and independent of all outside supe- 
riors." 22 The great difficulty was to get Sisters with whom to begin 
the Community. Mother Margaret of the Cincinnati Sisters of 
Charity, an early companion of Mother Elizabeth Bayley Seton 
who was the foundress of the American Daughters of Charity and 



20 M. A. C. Private Correspondence, 1863-1879, September 7, 1865. New York 
Archdiocesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 

21 Ibid., January 30, 1867. 

22 February 20, 1907: St. Elizabeth College Letters. 
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aunt to Bishop Bayley, wrote the latter August 4, 1858, "to send 
three or four good subjects who might be trained" at Cincinnati 
"and come back next Spring, — when" the Community there 
"could probably lend" Newark "one or two good Sisters, for a 
year at any rate, to enable them to get fairly under way." 23 
The advice bore good fruit, and Bishop Bayley's Register of New- 
ark Diocese duly notes, November 29, 1858: 

The Rev. Father McQuaid started this morning with five young 
women for Cincinnati, where they are to enter the Noviciate of the 
Sisters of Charity, then to return to us next summer with some of the 
Sisters to commence bur new House of Sisters of Charity of St. Elizabeth 
... I purchased Col. Ward's old Mansion last week to serve 
as a Mother House. 24 

However, when the time came, the Sisters of Cincinnati 
found it impossible to send any Sisters to New Jersey. Nothing 
could be done but to appeal to Archbishop Hughes to employ his 
powerful influence with the Mount St. Vincent Sisters of Charity 
in behalf of the new Community, which they had refused to help 
before. Sister M. Jerome of St. Vincent's Hospital, New York 
City, explained to the Cincinnati Sisters the change of attitude 
on the part of the New York Sisters of Charity in a letter, 
October 13, 1859: 

As you had been so generous, we had to do something, and have 
consented to give him two Sisters, but all the merit must be yours for the 
foundation of this new house, as I do not think our people would have 
consented, only that those good girls were with you and are ready to 
commence. 25 

Sister M. Xavier was appointed Superioress of the new Com- 
munity with Sister Catherine as assistant. The new Sisterhood 
naturally looked to Father McQuaid, the zealous pastor of the 
Cathedral, for guidance and direction, especially as Mother 
Xavier and Father McQuaid were the spiritual children of the 
same saintly Mother in religion. On the occasion of the 
diamond jubilee of Mother Xavier, Bishop McQuaid wrote to 
her, February 20, 1907: 



!S Bishop Bayley to Mother Margaret, August 23, 1858; Mt. St. Joseph Mother 
House Letters, Hamilton County, Ohio. 
" o. c, p. 67. 
" Mt. St. Joseph Mother House Letters. 
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Sixty years ago ... I was preparing for ordination and you were in 
your noviciate. It was Mother Elizabeth who received you into the 
community and under her you received your first lesson in religion. 
To her I owed my vocation, and without her help I could never have found 
my way to the priesthood. Then so early in our religious life we came 
together, as I might say, fellow-workers in Christ's service ... I was 
fully conscious of my inability to train up a religious community. There 
was only one course to follow, and that was to do the best I could and 
leave the rest to God. Under His care, blessings and prosperity came 
to the brave Sisters. My instructions came from a full soul, based on 
the little experience I had acquired in the Seminary and my early years 
in the priesthood. Certainly, that beginning in the old Col. Ward 
property was small and humble, and it needed warm words of encourage- 
ment to keep up the courage of the young aspirants. 29 

It has become almost a matter of custom to give the credit of 
founding Seton Hall and St. Elizabeth's to Bishop Bayley. 
There is every reason, however, to believe that success would not 
have crowned his efforts, if it had not been for the indomitable en- 
ergy and zeal of Father McQuaid. According to the latter's 
testimony, "two thirds of the diocese were against Seton Hall 
for years, and three fourths were sneering at St. Elizabeth's," but 
he added : " I had one natural gift in high degree, it was not a saintly 
one — the more the opposition, the stronger the determination to 
succeed in spite of the devil and every one else." 27 What was worse 
than this was the fact that he had "much difficulty ... to 
induce Bishop Bayley to let (him) begin," and he had "much 
greater difficulty . . . more than once to keep (Bishop Bayley) 
from breaking it up." 28 This was in regard to Seton Hall. Under 
the circumstances Bishop McQuaid later believed it wise on his 
part not to preach at the Month's Mind of Archbishop Bayley 
when invited to do so. He wrote some of his reasons to Bishop 
Corrigan, who was best able to appreciate them. 

In a calm review of the Archbishop's episcopal career, necessarily 
much would have to be said of Seton Hall and the Sisters of Charity, and 
the credit of both in whole be placed to his account. While it pleases 
me to have this done by others, it scarcely suits me so far to forget the 



" St. Elizabeth College Letters. 
" Ibid., July 22, 1905. 

28 Bishop McQuaid to Archbishop Corrigan, March 15, 1886: Bishops and 
Dignitaries, 1886-1887, New York Archdiocesan Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 
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truth. Quifacit per alium, facit per se is true in one sense, but not in every 
sense. 

My services to Bishop Bayley were for fifteen years as disinterested 
as it was possible for them to be. They were substantial services whose 
fruits abundantly remain. He commanded them gratis, and they 
were as much as are ordinarily done by three priests. I never expected 
an acknowledgement or reward, and I never received any. My being 
Bishop of Rochester is through no act of his; we both labored to effect 
a change in the arrangement. 

No man has sincerer respect and regard for the Archbishop than 
myself. His solid piety and genuine virtues I admire and venerate. 
All my disengaged masses are for his soul and will be for many a day 
to come. In no other way can I fulfil my duty towards one who was 
my bishop for fifteen years, and whom as such I obeyed and served in 
the work of God's Church. If I served the man, and not the Church, 
then I got no recompense in this world and I need not expect any in 
the next." 

Neither Seton Hall College nor the new Sisterhood of St. 
Elizabeth absorbed all Father McQuaid's energy and zeal. He 
was also active as pastor of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Newark. 
The Catholic Almanac of 1859 gives some insight into the 
organization of the parish. The parochial school had on its 
register 280 boys and 300 girls, while the Sunday Schools show an 
attendance of 1200. The living Rosary was divided into 95 bands 
with a total membership of 1421. The Children's Society of 
the Blessed Sacrament had 700 members. There was also a 
Young Men's Catholic Association, of which Rev. B. J. McQuaid 
was president. He had built for its use the Catholic Institute, 
61 and 63 New Street and 14 South Essex Street, comprising a 
library, a lecture hall, a reading room, a book store, a ball court, 
a gymnasium, a billiard room, music rooms, etc. 30 

While Father McQuaid was thus alive to the spiritual interests 
of his flock, he also gave proof of zealous devotion to patriotic 
duty, which he urged by word and example when the Civil War 
threatened the integrity of the United States. April 22, 1861, 
Bishop Bayley made an interesting entry on his Diocesan Register: 
"Today we hoisted the American Flag on the Cathedral, it being 
the day of a great Union Meeting. Father McQuaid made a 

29 October 25, 1877: Bishops and Dignitaries, 1886-18S7, New York Archdioeesan 
Archives, Dunwoodie Seminary. 
,0 o. c, pp. 85. 88. 
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speech in front of the Court House. Nothing can exceed the 
enthusiasm of the people in rushing to the defence of the Capitol, 
a sad necessity apparently." 31 The Pastor of the Cathedral was 
too necessary a man in the diocese to be spared for the war. 
"Gov. Olden," writes Bishop Bayley on May 11, "has appointed 
the Rev. Geo. H. Doane chaplain to the New Jersey Contingent, 
on my nomination." 32 Nevertheless, Father McQuaid also went 
to the front towards the end of the war, when he had reason to 
believe that proper care was not given to the spiritual welfare 
of the brave soldiers who were sacrificing their lives for the coun- 
try in the closing struggle of the bloody conflict. At once he 
determined to investigate the matter personally and to supply 
what was lacking if it was in his power to do so. On May 18, 1864, 
he arrived in Washington, and three days later wrote an inter- 
esting letter to Bishop Bayley from Fredericksburg, where he 
was the only priest in the place, though the city was literally a 
hospital. 33 His services were well remembered by Dr. Kilroy, 
Stratford, Ontario, Canada, in a letter written as late as March 
30, 1903: "thirty -nine years ago in May, he came to my tent at 
Acquia Creek on the Potomac just after the battle of the Wilder- 
ness and assisted nobly in taking care of the wounded." 34 He 
remained on duty there till a priest could be sent from New Jer- 
sey to take his place when he returned home. 

Here new duties devolved upon him on the death of the 
Vicar-General, the Rev. Patrick Moran. In September, 1866, 
Bishop Bayley noted in the Diocesan Register: "I have appointed 
the Revd. Bernard J. McQuaid, President of Seton Hall College, 
Vicar-General of the Diocese." When Bishop Bayley's health 
broke down the following winter, the administration of the dio- 
cese was thrown upon the new Vicar-General, who seized the 
opportunity for a little effective house-cleaning that avarice, 
intemperance, and some minor evils in a few of the diocesan 
clergy had made very necessary. He would have liked to sift 
some more chaff from the wheat, as he wrote Bishop Bayley: "If 
you could manage to send me two or three good priests, I would 

31 o. c, pp. 92. 

52 Ibid., pp. 93. 

^Letters to Archbishop Bayley, File 42, L to Z, Baltimore Cathedral Archives. 

34 Letter to Mrs. Tracey, Rochester, N. Y. 
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rid you of some trouble that you will be sure to have one of these 
days. There are some of your Priests that would be much better 
in heaven than on this sinful earth. Still, make sure of what you 
bring, as importations and ex-religious are very uncertain invest- 
ments." 35 The Vicar-General sent his bishop accounts of all 
his doings as administrator of the diocese. However, he was 
careful to warn Bishop Bayley not to become disquieted over 
these matters. "You must not suppose that there is any trouble 
in the diocese. I am always sure to be right, and when I put 
my hand on a poor fellow, I take a firm hold until he yields. 
Some of them may not have much love for me, and no doubt will 
never vote for me as Bishop, but they keep quiet and mind me." 36 
He also believed his administration would bear good fruit later. 
"Many will rejoice at your return, and I devoutly hope that they 
will be able to appreciate a gentle, kind hearted, and unsuspecting 
Bishop when they again come under his immediate manage- 
ment." There can be little wonder that the government of the 
diocese under these circumstances, in addition to his other 
work, allowed Father McQuaid no leisure, for he wrote Bishop 
Bayley: "I have not been away from the diocese, nor am I likely 
to absent myself until your return, as I find that administering 
a diocese and a College is work enough for a man's whole time 
and attention." 37 

As Father McQuaid was closely identified with so many works 
of Newark Diocese, it is hardly surprising that he should have 
opposed his own nomination to the newly created Diocese of 
Rochester. He was not, however, on the original list of candi- 
dates for that bishopric. The minutes of the special meeting 
held for the erection of episcopal sees and vicariates-apostolic at 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, show that Bishop 
Timon of Buffalo, from whose diocese the new See was divided, 
presented the names of three priests, Rev. James M. Early, Rev. 
Martin O'Connor, and Rev. Joseph McKenna, whom the pre- 
lates of the New York Province also thought worthy to be com- 



* May 24, 1867. Letters to Archbishop Bayley. File 42, L to Z: Baltimore 
Cathedral Archives. 

»« May 27, 1867. Ibid. 
" May 24, 1867. Ibid. 
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mended for the new Diocese of Rochester. 38 Later some 
difficulty arose in regard to the candidates on this list, for Bishop 
Timon, December 26, 1866, wrote to Archbishop Spalding: 
"I would like to know the objection against Very Rev, 
James M. Early, first on the list for Rochester. He, I believe, 
to be unexceptional and the best could be named." 39 Neverthe- 
less, Father Early's nomination was rejected in favor of Father 
McQuaid. 

On the eve of his departure from New Jersey, a fine appre- 
ciation of his life as Father McQuaid was given by the Rev. 
William McNulty of Patterson in the address that he presented 
to the Bishop-elect in the name of the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Newark. 

The diocese, whose infant growth you have fostered, and for whose 
prosperity you have so unwearedly labored, while exulting in your eleva- 
tion, parts from you with regret. The Bishop loses a faithful and effi- 
cient auxiliary, the clergy an estimable associate, the people a tried and 
true friend, ever watchful over their well being. The confidence which 
entrusted to your care the most important interests of religion and edu- 
cation has never been betrayed; for under your supervision there arose 
and now flourish institutions of which an older diocese might be proud. 
A noble college for the complete training of Catholic youth has by your 
hopefulness and perseverance been placed upon a basis of future success; 
and the time-honored order of Sisters of Charity, under your wise direc- 
tion, has become a fountain of incalculable good in leading youthful 
souls to God. In the midst of these many cares, with this weight of 
responsibility bearing you down, we have seen you ever prompt and 
cheerful to relieve your brethren in the pulpit, at the altar, and in the con- 
fessional. Gratitude calls for this acknowledgement and ennobles it, and 
frees it from the suspicion of idle panegyric. . . . We congratulate the 
clergy and faithful people of Rochester on their first Bishop. 40 

Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein, D.Sc, M. H., 

St. Bernard's Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 



** II Plenary Council Baltimore. Actus Conventus specialis etc.. Die xvi, 
xvii Octobris. Administration Archbishop Spalding. File 39, Baltimore Cathe- 
dral Archives. 
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40 Newark Journal, April 10, 1868. 



